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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIAN THOUGHT 


T WAS my good fortune to be in Calcutta just before the annual 
meeting of the Indian Philosophical Congress for 1932, and my 
additional fortune to find Professor Hocking in the city. As the 
Congress was to be held in Patna, we decided to attend it, and a very 
rewarding experience it was. Several of the papers read were of 
a high order, and both from them, from the open discussions, and 
from conversation with many individual thinkers I carried away the 
impression that contemporary Indian thought is very much alive. 

The same impression has been brought home to me since my re- 
turn to this country by an examination of the recent philosophic 
literature (whether by Indian or by Western students) which has 
grown out of Hindu and Buddhist philosophy. A considerable por- 
tion of this literature, as might be expected, is in the form of ex- 
position of some of the classic systems of Indian thought; but much 
of the writing is done in intelligent and independent fashion by men 
who are acquainted with Western as well as Eastern systems, and 
whose aim is not merely historical but truly philosophical, namely, 
to throw further light upon our common problems. 

One of the best of these expositions is Professor M. Hiriyanna’s 
Outlines of Indian Philosophy, which, though its aim is primarily 
expository, is written with both critical judgment and sympathetic 
insight. Although it does not go as deeply into the history and prob- 
lems of Indian thought as do the much larger treatises of Radha- 
krishnan,? Dasgupta,* and Belvalkar and Ranada,* no one could 
call it superficial; and in fact its smaller compass is in one way an 
advantage, as it enables the Western reader who has no large ac- 
quaintance with the long and involved story of Indian philosophy, 
to grasp the whole tale in synoptic fashion. Professor Hiriyanna 
interprets sympathetically the positions of all the schools, but his 
own preference is plainly for the Advaita Vedanta, which he presents 
with surprising persuasiveness. He is particularly happy in his ex- 
position of the Vedantic teaching concerning the nature of objects 
and illusory objects; though it can not be said that he succeeds in 

1 British Edition by Unwin; American by Macmillan; 1932. 

2 Indian Philosophy ; Macmillan. 


3A History of Indian Philosophy; Cambridge University Press. 
4 Published in Poona, in five volumes. 
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vindicating the Advaita position that the objective world of mul- 
tiplicity is real and that nothing is real save the One. 

Students of contemporary epistemology and logic will find special 
interest in Professor D. M. Datta’s The Six Ways of Knowing: A 
Critical Study of the Vedanta Theory of Knowledge.® Dr. Datta’s 
aim is not an exposition of the whole system of the Vedanta, but a 
critical examination of its epistemology, its logic, and (in some sense) 
its psychology, in the light of rival Indian doctrines, but especially in 
their relation to contemporary Western thought on these themes. 
There are, I am constrained to believe, very few scholars east or west 
so well equipped for this task as Dr. Datta. I can think of no West- 
ern Sanskritists who have anything like his acquaintance with con- 
temporary British and American philosophy ; and I feel sure that no 
Western philosophers can compare with him in knowledge of San- 
skrit philosophical literature. Nor is Dr. Datta’s reading of West- 
ern thought merely verbal or superficial. He sees the point of the 
logical discussions of Russell, Alexander, Bradley, Montague, Hob- 
house, the epistemological positions of James, Perry, Moore, Lloyd 
Morgan, Stout, and the general philosophical views of many another 
Western authority. In the light of this wide reading, he defends 
most of the positions of the Vedanta with surprising effectiveness. 

The ‘‘Six Ways of Knowing’’ are the six sources of knowledge 
recognized and relied upon by the Vedanta. These are the follow- 
ing: perception, comparison, ‘‘non-cognition’’ (apprehension of non- 
existence), inference, postulation (the making of hypotheses neces- 
sary to explain otherwise inexplicable existants), testimony (includ- 
ing the authority of Scripture). That these themes involve many 
nice questions of contemporary discussion in logic, psychology, and 
epistemology will be evident to all; but many Western readers, I be- 
lieve, will be surprised to learn of the various subtle distinctions and 
of the logical care with which these questions have been discussed for 
a millennium and more by Indian thinkers, and will find intellectual 
delight in following the skillful argument of Dr. Datta in his defense 
of the Vedantic view against actual or possible Western criticisms. 

A work of a more controversial tone is Dr. S. K. Das’ Toward a 
Systematic Study of the Vedanta. The author is well read in the 
literature of Neo-Hegelianism, and his aim is in part an exposition, 
but chiefly a defense, of the Advaita Vedanta in terms of Hegel and 
especially of Bradley. In this he is to some extent following in the 
footsteps of the late V. J. Kirtikar, whose Studies in Vedanta’ de- 
serves a much wider reading in the West, especially among Neo- 


5 London: Unwin, 1932. Dr. Datta is Professor of Philosophy in Patna 
University. 

6 Caleutta, Sri Gouranga Press. 1931. 

7 Bombay: Taraparevala; 1924. 
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Hegelians, than it has enjoyed. I must confess that for a rather 
tough-minded realist like myself, Dr. Das’s Hegelian exposition of 
Sankara makes as difficult reading as Bradley and Bosanquet. The 
three central chapters of his book, devoted to the argument in favor 
of the Advaita conception of reality and the world of appearance, are 
entitled ‘‘ Analysis of Experience,’’ ‘‘The Dialectic of the Vedanta,’’ 
and ‘‘Brahman and Maya; the Metaphysics of the Vedanta.’’ The 
first of the three aims to show that the Absolute Self is presupposed 
and also discovered in all experience. The second (on ‘‘Dialectic’’) 
in Bradleyan fashion seeks to justify Sankara’s denial of difference 
and of the reality of all relation. The third, as its name implies, 
deals with the central difficulty of the Advaita already referred to, 
the problem, namely, of reconciling the duality and multiplicity of 
the world of appearance, which Sankara frankly recognizes, with the 
denial of all duality and the insistence that only the absolutely uni- 
tary Brahman is real. The relation between Brahman and the world 
is one of causation, but only in the sense that Brahman is the Reality 
illusorily appearing under the form of the Many. And this concep- 
tion is reconciled with the Vedantic denial of the reality of relation 
by pointing out that the World of Appearance is not real, and hence 
there is no relation between it and the One. ‘‘Thus the standing 
problem of philosophy—the relation of the finite to the Infinite—does 
not arise for Sankara at all.’’ ‘‘The question as to how or why the 
One or Brahman becomes many or the world is an illegitimate one 
according to Sankara. The hypothesis of ‘Maya’ is invoked just to 
indicate the ultimate and therefore inexplicable nature of this fact.”’ 
... ‘*The charge is often laid at the door of Sankara’s philosophy 
that it fails to account for the realm of appearances, or Maya itself. 
Well, this Maya is a solid fact which we have to accept as such and 
not to account for . . . Maya is merely the admission of the fact of 
individuation but is no explanation.’’ Whether the reader will be 
satisfied with this sort of reconciliation between two mutually con- 
tradictory concepts will depend, I expect, upon the reader. 

K. Sastri (Lecturer in Philosophy in Caleutta University) in his 
Mallick Fellowship Lectures for 1930-31,' presents and defends a 
slightly different view of Sankara’s Advaita than does Dr. Das. Mr. 
Sastri has been but slightly influenced by Western thought, seems 
quite innocent of Bradley, and in presenting his Vedanta has his eye 
solely on the Sanskrit sources with no wandering of his thoughts 
toward the British Hegelians. Possibly as a consequence of this he 
presents a distinctly more realistic picture of the world of multi- 
plicity than do the more Westernized Indians, leans more upon the 
concept of causation in its usual sense, and is not afraid of admitting 


8 Published by the University of Calcutta. 1931. 
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some distinction (though no separation) between Brahma and the 
world of appearance. The world of appearance is a cosmic Maya, 
and is not due to our individual ignorance. There is a real dis- 
tinction between it and Brahma though no separating difference. It 
is not illusion. In fact the author turns the tables on those who 
would call the world unreal by pointing out that to do so is ‘‘to make 
it separated from Brahma, to make it different from, or to put it 
outside of Brahma.’’ ‘‘Objects must be something for themselves 
ere they can be something to one another. . . . If you assume that 
the individual is simply its relations, then it may be deprived of 
any being for itself in one Identity—in the Whole—which includes 
all, where all the elements are determined in relation to one another 
and to the whole. But if in one sense the qualities or universal 
relations belong to the Reality as a whole, these are grounded in the 
various activities of individual objects. In this immanent view the 
distinctive differences which separate the experiences of one Self 
from another would be unintelligible. But the Transcendental Prin- 
ciple does not reduce these individual centers to mere appearances, 
but connects and correlates them so that each may serve the purposes 
of the whole; yet it allows to each its own functions and activities, 
as it distinguishes itself from them and is not lost in the elements it 
unifies and connects’’ (p. 1384). Such a view of the Vedanta as this 
plainly leans far in the direction of Ramanuja. Mr. Sastri, although 
calling himself a follower of Sankara, is aware of the difficulties in- 
volved in the extreme form of the Advaita and does not mean to sub- 
ject himself to them. His little volume, though far less promising in 
external appearance to the Western reader than most of the other 
books referred to in this article, shows a Sanskrit scholarship and 
an independence of thought that make it decidedly worth reading. 
An Indian thinker whose philosophical position has not as yet 
been published in book form, but who has expressed himself in a 
number of separate essays, is Professor P. B. Adhikari, of Benares 
Hindu University. Professor Adhikari unites very wide reading in 
both Indian and European philosophy with considerable critical 
ability, and combines these upon a background of Indian mentality 
and temperament at its best,—metaphysical, contemplative, mysti- 
eal. In a series of articles in several Indian periodicals and in 
papers read at Indian Philosophical Congresses,® he has not only 
traced parallel courses of various important concepts in European 
and Indian thought, but has subjected them to criticism, and pointed 
out, in faithful adherence to the traditional thought of India, that 
9 The Spirit of Indian Philosophy, in the Malaviya Commemoration Volume 
(1932); The Problem of Sense Knowledge; The Problem of the Universal: One 


or Many?; A Side View of Jainism; The Problem of Relations: Fact and Fic- 
tion,—published in the Reports of the Indian Philosophical Congresses. 
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the final solution of the problems involved will need the contribution 
of something like mystical vision, or the higher intuition. 

Indian thinkers usually insist that this intuition is needed fully 
t to comprehend the Vedanta: in fact Yoga training is frequently a 
regular part of Vedanta study in the more thoroughly Indian 


: schools. It is perhaps because of our lack of this training and our 
+ lack of the inherited Indian temperament that we often sense a 
. veil between our thought and that of the Indian writers whose 
t books we read, and hence occasionally turn with greater hope to a 
f book on Indian philosophy written by a Western scholar. If with 
. this anticipation of finding something both more comprehensible and 
. more persuasive the reader takes up René Guénon’s Man and His Be- 


1 coming According to the Vedanta *° he will be seriously disappointed. 
In saying this I do not mean that Guénon is lacking in scholarship, 
insight, or understanding of the Vedanta. I mean that his exposi- 
f tion and argument are less comprehensible and far less persuasive 
than the reader naturally anticipates from a man of the author’s 
learning and background. Doubtless several reasons conspire to 
bring about this result, but two are particularly noticeable. The 
first is the rather surprising presupposition of Guénon’s entire work, 
that the Vedanta is the supreme and absolute truth, that the ancient 
books on which it is founded teach but one doctrine, and that their 
authority is not to be questioned. Like so many converts to a 
religion not theirs by birth, he exhibits a more enthusiastic, un- 
questioning, and absolute orthodoxy than most of those born in the 
Faith. In striking contrast to many recent Indian writers, Guénon 
knows nothing of different strata of tradition within any of the 
Upanishads, nothing of any divergence in doctrine between differ- 
ent Upanishads or between any of them and the Bhagavad Gita; he 
has no doubt that the Brahma Sutras invariably interpret the 
Upanishads correctly, and that Sankara’s interpretation of them 
is beyond criticism. No appeal from these inspired and ‘‘orthodox’’ 
writings is permitted, and the possibility of doctrinal variation or 
uncertainty within them is not for a moment entertained. Plainly 
to construct one self-consistent doctrine out of all these sources will 
require considerable skill in exegesis, but Guénon never loses courage, 
and (like many Western Biblical exegetes) is able to perform 
wonders by taking recalcitrant passages not literally, but analogi- 
eally. 

A second characteristic which makes Guénon’s interpretation of 
the Vedanta both less persuasive and less understandable than the 
reader may well have hoped to find it, is his extreme and dogmatic 
Absolutism, combined with a steady and unpitying contempt for all 


10 English translation by Charles Whitby. London: Rider and Co. 
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who differ from him in philosophy, and a choice of technical terms 
which he shares with very few philosophers of either East or West. 
He uses his own language, and he speaks always ex cathedra: let 
those who differ be anathema. The Vedanta, we are told, is not 
philosophy: it is metaphysics. It deals with Personality or Self 
which is a very different thing from individuality, and is not to be 
confused with human individuality nor with what Western writers 
refer to as divine Personality. ‘‘Personality is essentially of the 
order of principles in the strictest sense of the word, that is, of the 
universal order: it can not be considered except from the point of 
view of pure metaphysic, which has precisely the Universal for its 
domain. The pseudo-metaphysicians of the West are in the habit 
of confusing with the Universal things which, in reality, pertain to 
the individual order: or rather, as they have no conception at all of 
the Universal, that to which they fallaciously apply this name is 
usually the general, which is properly but a mere extension of the 
individual’’ (p. 30). 

The title of the book (in the original L’Homme et son Devenir 
selon le Vedanta) is a rather odd choice for a work which presents 
us with so utterly static a universe. Man, for Guénon, does not 
really ‘‘become’’; nothing real ever becomes. The truly real (and 
nothing is truly real save Reality) eternally 1s. Only the illusory 
changes and all change is illusory. The Real, so far as anything can 
be said of it, is Personality, Atma. Atma (or Purusha) in itself is 
unmanifested. That manifestation may be produced, it enters into 
correlation with the primordial undifferentiated substance (Pra- 
kriti), which is ultimately derived from It. All finite things (in- 
cluding human individuals) are manifestations of Atma (correlated 
with Prakriti). But this must not be taken to mean an admission 
of anything but the most extreme unity. Although there are ‘‘dif- 
ferent degrees of the manifestation of Atma,’’ ‘‘it must not thence 
be inferred that Atma manifests itself in any way, since it never 
enters into manifestation. . .. In other words Atma is ‘That by 
which all is manifested, and which is Itself manifested by noth- 
ing.’’’ These sentences are typical of the repeated efforts of the 
author to recognize a world of finite multiplicity and yet deny that 
anything is real save the unutterable One. The means of reconcil- 
ing these seemingly inharmonious positions is nowhere expounded, 
unless we are content to find a solution of this central logical dif- 
ficulty of the Advaita Vedanta in the formula of illusory appear- 
ance. Why the illusion should appear, or who it is that is under 
the illusion, is never explained. 

It must not be supposed that all Indian thinkers are oblivious 
to the serious difficulties which Guénon, and several others of the 
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writers whose books we have dealt with, skate over so lightly. The 
followers of Ramanuja, though by no means so vocal as the followers 
of Sankara, are still numerous in India; and occasionally a free 
lance, who does not care to identify himself with either school, 
examines the positions of the Advaita in purely objective and 
critical fashion. The best examination of this sort that I have come 
upon is to be found in a paper entitled ‘‘The Theory of Ignorance 
in Advaitism,’’ read at the Patna Philosophical Congress by Dr. 
Rasvihary Das (Professor of Metaphysics in the Amalner ‘‘Indian 
Institute of Philosophy’’), which is included in a cooperative volume 
by three members of the Institute, namely G. R. Malkani, R. Das, and 
T. R. V. Murti. The title of the book is Ajnana: the Theory of 
Ignorance. After giving a sympathetic exposition of the Advaita 
attempt to retain objectivity in the world of appearance, the author 
shows that it is quite impossible to do this and remain true to the 
fundamental doctrine that the Absolute alone is real and that It is 
an undifferentiated unity of pure consciousness. The world of mul- 
tiplicity is therefore appearance only, and as such it is to be under- 
stood only from the subjective point of view and must be due to 
ignorance. This having been established, there follows a searching 
criticism of the concept of cosmic ignorance (ajnana). Difficulties 
are piled up cumulatively, and in a crushing climax the essentially 
self-contradictory nature of Sankara’s denial of ultimate reality to 
the world of particulars is driven home with a thoroughness that the 
keenest Western critic might envy. Mr. Malkani and Mr. Murti, in 
their contributions to the volume, defend the orthodox view of Ig- 
norance and Monism. Their defense is exceedingly clever, but, to 
my thinking at any rate, it can not be said that they have any real 
answer to the criticisms of Dr. Das. Limitations of space prevent 
my presenting their arguments: suffice it to say that their position 
seems ultimately based upon a confusion of the false with the non- 
existent. 

A book of quite a different sort, but of unusual interest and 
peculiar charm, is S. E. Stokes’ Satyakama.** Readers of C. F. 
Andrews’ recent story of his own religious development (What I 
Owe to Christ) will recall his account of his friend Mr. Stokes, the 
American missionary who with Sadhu Sundar Sen founded a 
celibate Order in India and took the vow of poverty in order to 
come into closer contact with the Indian peasants; and who, finding 
that this plan of life only separated him farther from the life of 
India, gave it up, disbanded his Order, married an Indian woman, 
and settled down in a village on the edge of the Himalayas to be one 


11 Luzae: London. 1933. 
12 Published by Ganesan, Madras, 1931. 
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with the people of his choice. During his many years in India Mr. 
Stokes has made a serious study of Indian thought, and has found 
much in it of great philosophical and religious appeal; and about 
a year ago, in order to break down the last wall of separation be- 
tween him and his Indian fellows to whom he is devoting his life, 
he took the final step and publicly declared himself a Hindu. 
Politically he had identified himself with India long before he did 
so religiously. For some years he has been a member of the Con- 
gress Party, and in 1921-1922, for participating in Mr. Gandhi’s 
non-codperation movement, he was arrested and confined for several 
months in the Lahore jail. He took advantage of this enforced 
leisure to bring together and express his thoughts upon the deeper 
cosmic and religious problems in the form of a long statement to his 
wife. Largely through the advice of Mr. Andrews, to whom he 
later showed the manuscript, he has now published this strange but 
beautiful love-letter, in the book which he calls Satyakama, or 
‘*True Desires.’ 

The philosophy here suggested is based in part upon the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavad Gita and Ramanuja’s Commentary, with 
considerable modifications drawn from Christianity, but still more 
from the author’s own experience of human and divine love and 
from his own thinking. Reality, in orthodox Indian fashion, is 
called one and is called Brahman; but its unity is far from that of 
Sankara’s Advaita. For the central part of Mr. Stokes’ Brahman 
is the ‘‘timeless’’ but personal Paramatman, whose fundamental 
character is the need to love and to be loved. ‘‘The Divine Nature 
alone and apart is not a perfect unit of experiencing being. The 
perfect unit of experiencing life is the Divine and timelessly self- 
sustaining Existent One plus that complementary and subordinate 
area of reality timelessly sustained in being by it. . . . Neither of 
them is capable of being conceived as without the other’’ (p. 57). 

This dependent ‘‘other’’ consists of two parts, Purusha or uni- 
versal and potential Soul, and Prakriti which we might translate 
the stuff of experience. Though both of these are dependent on 
Paramatman, neither has a beginning in time, both are by It 
eternally generated. Purusha is only potentially conscious, but 
from it are derived, in an eternal progression, countless individual 
selves, who in the course of evolution and transmigration develop 
into personalities of finer texture and wider grasp and broader 
sympathy. Mr. Stokes has shown considerable ingenuity and sur- 
prising persuasiveness in combining Western biological and soci- 
ological conceptions with Eastern religious and philosophical ideas 
in his picture of the advance of these finite selves at first into self- 
consciousness, then through what he calls the Great Illusion of a 
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separating individualism, to a new unity of love and onward toward 
an increasingly wider identification of self with all other finite 
personalities. Parallel with this growth in social consciousness goes 
the growth in the mystic consciousness of close relationship to 
Paramatman, the timeless but loving God. In one sense each human 
self is identical with the (potential) Purusha, and certainly it has 
no being save that derived from God: but the relation between the 
human self and the Divine is not that of identity as taught by 
Sankara. Enough of individuality is left to satisfy the demands 
of what Mr. Stokes considers the most fundamental and cosmic of 
all desires, that of loving and being loved. It is unfortunately im- 
possible in the brief extent of this review to give any idea of the 
ingenuity, persuasiveness, and charm with which the author has 
woven into the rather technical outlines of this philosophy many 
of the finest conceptions of Hinduism and of Christianity, and many 
of the deepest insights of human life, idealistic love, and religious 
experience. 

The introspective nature of the Indians has from the earliest 
times tended to give them an interest in psychology, and each of the 
leading philosophies of India has developed its own psychological 
doctrines and theories. Buddhist psychology has been analysed and 
expounded by several Western scholars, and discussions of various 
forms of Hindu and Jaina psychological teaching are available in 
various English, German, and French books. But so far as I am 
aware no thorough and analytic treatment in English of the whole 
field of Indian psychological thought had appeared until last year. 
The book in question is the work of a young man of great promise, 
Mr. P. V. Pathak, and is entitled The Heyapaksha of Yoga: Towards 
a Constructive Synthesis of Psychological Material in Indian Phi- 
losophy.® The author has a surprisingly wide acquaintance both 
with the Indian sources and with recent (though not with con- 
temporary) Western psychological literature. He expounds from 
first-hand acquaintance the psychological teachings of Vedanta, 
Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Buddhism, and Jainism, and he systematizes 
his expositions by following the concepts and categories of West- 
ern thought, under the leadership of such writers as Stout, Mach, 
Ward, James, McDougall, Baldwin, Brett, Bosanquet, Whitehead, 
Bergson. The task he has undertaken is one of peculiar difficulty, 
for Indian psychology, though filled with subtle distinctions, is be- 
wilderingly mingled with purely ethical concepts, Yogic practices, 
and metaphysical notions; and some of the major themes of Western 
psychology are almost omitted from Indian psychological treatises. 
Mr. Pathak has been well aware of these difficulties, has done what 


13 Lahore: 1932. 
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he could to disentangle the psychological from the non-psychological, 
and where direct treatment of a subject (as in the case of emotion) 
was not to be found, he has gone out of the strictly psychological 
literature of his people and laid under contribution their incidental 
teachings upon the subjects in question hidden away in books upon 
poetics or allied themes. On the whole it must be said that Mr. 
Pathak’s ‘‘Constructive Synthesis’’ is a contribution of great value 
to the student of Indian psychology. 

If space permitted, something should be said of Aurobindo 
Ghose’s Essays on the Gita,* T. V. S. Row’s New Light on Funda- 
mental Problems, (a discussion of the relation between Bergson’s 
philosophy and Indian thought:) K. F. Leidecker’s Josiah Royce 
and Indian Thought, Dr. Bhagavan Das’s The Unity of Asiatic 
Thought ;*7 and J. C. Winslow’s The Art of Contemplation.® But 
something must be said before I close about certain recent books 
that belong not to Hinduism, but to the other great religion which 
has its source in India, Buddhism. Concerning these, however, 
I must be very brief, both out of respect for my reader’s patience, 
and also because none of the works in question were written by 
Indians. They deal with ancient Buddhism and hence are only 
indirectly related to the general theme of this paper. By far the 
most important of these recent books is Th. Stcherbatsky’s Buddhist 
Logic.® This is published in two solid volumes, the second of which 
appeared first (in 1930) and is devoted to a translation of Dharma- 
kirti’s Nyaya-Bindu. Volume I, which for most readers will be the 
more important, was published last year, and is a treatise (by 
Stcherbatsky) on the whole field of Buddhist Logic, its history and 
development, its content, and a comparison between it and the 
logic of the West. In saying that it covers ‘‘the whole field of 
Buddhist Logic’’ I have perhaps said too much, for Stcherbatsky 
confines himself almost entirely to the logical teachings of Dignaga 
and Dharmakirti and their disciples (of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies) ; while much earlier Buddhist writers certainly made use of 
quite specific logical principles. One of these earlier principles— 
viz., the denial of the Excluded Middle—which goes back to the 
Nikayas and purports to have been used by the Founder Himself, 
is in direct contradiction to the position of Dignaga and Dharma- 
kirti, and is used enthusiastically by Southern Buddhists today—as 
I have learned most disconcertingly in arguments with some of them. 

14 Caleutta, Arya Publishing House. 

15 Published by the University of Madras, 1932. 

16 New York, Kailas Press. 1931. 

17 Benares, The Theosophical Society. 


18 Caleutta, Association Press. 1931. 
19 Leningrad, 1930 and 1932. 
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In spite of this it is true that by the term ‘‘Buddhist logic,’’ when 
used as referring to a system, the works of Dignaga and Dharma- 
kirti are always and properly intended. 

The general position elaborately expounded by these two think- 
ers covers not only logic in the limited sense, but also the fields of 
epistemology and (to some extent) of ontology, and constitutes one 
of the two great logic systems of India—the other being, of course, 
the Hindu system which, with variations, is shared by all the ‘‘Six 
Schools’’ and is most explicitly expounded by the Nyaya. To the 
Nyaya teaching, indeed, Dignaga and Dharmakirti were consider- 
ably indebted, but the variations they introduced were so great as 
to distinguish Buddhist logic as a separate system. To the special- 
ist on Indian philosophy the relations of this system to the Hindu 
logics, admirably presented by Stcherbatsky, will be of value: for 
the philosopher of the West, of course, the chief interest of the book 
will lie in the striking similarities and striking divergencies between 
the Buddhist logic and our Aristotelian and later systems. Espe- 
cially worthy of mark are the sections on knowledge and reality, on 
sense perception and the relation between sensation and conception, 
on the nature of causation, on the syllogism, and on the law of con- 
tradiction. Both in breadth of scholarship and in general appeal, 
Stcherbatsky’s Buddhist Logic is a great book, exceeding in value 
both his earlier works.”° 

The year 1932 marked the appearance not only of the second vol- 
ume of Stcherbatsky’s Buddhist Logic, but also of Professor D. T. 
Suzuki’s translation of the Lankavatara Sutra.*1_ He had prepared 
the way for this by his Studies in the Lankavatara Sutra,” a work 
of great learning and considerable insight, which, in addition to its 
detailed. treatment of the Sutra named, contained a long discussion 
of Zen Buddhism, thus supplementing the author’s admirable Essays 
in Zen Buddhism,”* published in 1927. 

The Lankavatara Sutra is the most important written source of 
Zen, and one of the most inclusive of all the Mahayana Scriptures. 
The date of its writing is unknown: in fact it probably was put to- 
gether during the course of several centuries. Part of it was trans- 
lated (from Sanskrit) into Chinese in A.D. 443. It has always 
been considered one of the most important of the Mahayana Scrip- 
tures—and one of the most difficult. Professor Suzuki has per- 
formed a remarkable task in putting this enigmatical book into 

20 The Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the Word 
Dharma: London, 1923; and The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana: Leningrad, 
1927. 

21 London: Routledge. 


22 London: Routledge. 1930. 
23 London: Luzac. 
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fairly intelligible English, and the student who wishes to go to the 
bottom of Mahayana Buddhism (or particularly of Zen) with only 
our Western languages as a tool will owe a real debt to this very 
able Japanese scholar and thinker. The philosophical and religious 
teachings of the Sutra are so difficult to grasp that most readers 
will do well to take refuge in the earlier ‘‘Studies.”’ A semi- 
popular presentation of the content of both volumes has been writ- 
ten by Mr. Dwight Goddard, under the title A Buddhist Buible.** 
I might add in passing that Mr. Goddard has just completed a 
similar interpretative work entitled The Principle and Practice of 
Mahayana Buddhism,” the aim of which is to give a simplified 
account of Ashvaghosha’s Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana, 
based upon Suzuki’s translation of that scripture which appeared 
in 1900. 

One more book on Buddhism which appeared in 1932 must be 
noted before I close this report (if so I may eall it), namely, Mrs. 
Rhys Davids’ Manual of Buddhism.”* This is not a rewriting of 
her husband’s famous book of the same title, but an entirely fresh 
work. In it she continues the effort she had begun in Gotama the 
Man," and in Sakya or Buddhist Origins,?® to pierce beneath the 
monastic accretions and editings which in her opinion have made 
the Buddhist canon a kind of palimpsest, to what she regards as the 
real man and his original teachings. The ‘‘no-self’’ dogma, she 
insists, is a monkish interpretation of a very different doctrine: the 
Founder taught a real self of the Upanishadic sort, and stressed not 
passivity but moral activity, not decay and unmaking but becom- 
ing. In this he was, in her opinion, simply carrying further some 
of the central thoughts of the Upanishads. As she has expressed 
it in an article in the London Quarterly for October, 1932, there 
was always in the Upanishadie ‘‘Thou art That’’ a relation, namely, 
‘‘the relation between the Thou and the That, of the making 
identical. This the Upanishads taught as a work of coming-to- 
know, of realizing an idea. Gotama taught this was not enough. The 
making identical was a very long work of becoming, of making to 
become. He taught the ‘man,’ i.e., the ‘soul,’ as not a fixed static 
‘is’ but an ever-moving ‘becoming.’ ”’ 

Two of the books referred to in this article deal with this ques- 
tion of the no-self doctrine—namely, Hiriyanna and Stcherbatsky— 
and both disagree with Mrs. Rhys Davids, for both attribute this 
idea to the Founder. Stcherbatsky, in fact, makes it the very 

24 Published by the author, at Thetford, Vt. 1932. 

25 Published by the author at Thetford, Vt. 1933. 

26 London: Sheldon Press. New York: Macmillan. 

27 London: Luzae. 1928, 

28 London: Kegan Paul. 1931. 
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center of Gotama’s teachings. Into the difficult problem here raised 
there is plainly no time for us to go in this paper; I can merely say 
that for my own part I find little evidence in the Pali canon that 
Gotama denied the reality of the self: and that it is psychologically 
difficult to understand how the negative, passive, and almost nihi- 
listie teaching attributed to him by Stcherbatsky could have started, 
even in India, so popular and so tremendous a movement as the 
Buddhist religion. 

The reader will have noted that none of the books on Buddhism 
here reviewed were by Indians, and that only one of them was 
written by an Oriental. The books by Indians on Hindu thought, 
on the other hand, are numerous, and deal not only with ancient 
writings, but with contemporary developments in human philosophy. 
Indian thought, blossoming out of the various forms of the Vedanta, 
seems to be taking a new lease of life and developing along lines 
that promise much for the future. Most of the Indian philosophers 
of today are either pure Vedantists, or Vedantists with a tincture 
of British Neo-Hegelianism, but there are a few realists among them, 
and many of the Vedantins are able to think critically and inde- 
pendently. No such sturdy philosophical movement is to be found 
in either China or Japan. The great majority of the Chinese and 
Japanese thinkers who write and publish have cut loose from their 
Buddhist or Confucian roots, and are merely adopting and con- 
tinuing the thought of various Western schools.”® Suzuki and Kato 
are almost alone in their efforts to bring Buddhism and Shinto into 
living relations with modern thought.*® But in India philosophy is 
a living and growing thing; and we may with some confidence look 
to that great land, ‘‘the Greece of Asia,’’ for codperation in the 
common attempt to find further light on the universal cosmic prob- 
lems. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 
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Both these books set out to examine certain fundamental concep- 
tions whose clarity is a prerequisite of any profitable ethical discus- 


29 Note, for example, Kyoson Tsuchida’s Contemporary Thought of Japan 
and China; London: Williams and Norgate. 1927. I am told a few present 
Japanese thinkers are developing Buddhist thought, but they write in Japanese 
only, and as yet their work has not been translated. 

30 Anesaki’s work is largely expository. 
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sion. For unless there is some common understanding of the nature 
of the right and the good, such discussion becomes unintelligible. 
Usually, however, for the purposes of a specific enquiry a stand is 
dogmatically implied or explicitly postulated. Ultimately the search 
is unavoidable since the solution accepted determines both the at- 
titude and method in concrete ethical investigation. The Right and 
the Good deals wholly, Some Problems in Ethics for the most part, 
with these questions. Both are the products of many years’ reflec- 
tion and discussion, especially concerning the nature of obligation, 
and the extent to which, if at all, ‘‘right’’ is to be analysed or under- 
stood in terms of ‘‘good.’’ Professor H. A. Prichard in an article in 
Mind (1912) entitled ‘‘Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake ?’’ 
and in his later inaugural address on ‘‘Duty and Interest,’’ and 
Professor G. E. Moore in his Principia Ethica, developed the op- 
posing views in spite of a certain similarity in method. Professor 
Moore decided that ‘‘good’’ is an indefinable quality and ‘‘right”’ is 
to be understood in terms of goodness of consequences. Professor 
Prichard found the only common character to right actions to be 
their rightness. The attempt to do justice to both these views lies, I 
think, at the bottom of the positions developed by Mr. Ross and Mr. 
Joseph. But it leads them along different paths: Mr. Ross to the 
distinction of action and act, morally good and right, Mr. Joseph 
to the relation of right and good in a ‘‘form of life’’ whose goodness 
implied in the judgment that a certain action is right determines 
the latter’s rightness. Mr. Ross’s book presents the appearance of 
a completed ethical theory, a compact system conscious of its method; 
Mr. Joseph’s rather the appearance of a number of very fruitful 
suggestions carefully worked out to indicate the possible develop- 
ment of a comprehensive theory. I propose therefore to analyse 
some of the fundamental presuppositions and propositions of Mr. 
Ross’s work, since it would be manifestly impossible to do justice to 
the masterly detail with which he discovers and refutes at every 
stage the implications of possible objections; then to state certain 
criticisms in the light of Mr. Joseph’s views and to indicate what 
kind of development of Mr. Joseph’s analyses seems desirable. 

(1) Mr. Ross’s conception of the method of ethics is fundamental 
to his position. ‘‘We have no more direct way of access to the facts 
about rightness and goodness and about what things are right or 
good, than by thinking about them; the moral convictions of thought- 
ful and well-educated people are the data of ethics just as sense- 
perceptions are the data of a natural science’’ (pp. 40-41). The 
only sound method of discovering the kinds of acts which are right 
is ‘‘that of direct reflection on what we really think’’ (p. 23). ‘‘The 
main moral convictions of the plain man seem to me to be, not 
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opinions which it is for philosophy to prove or disprove, but knowl- 
edge from the start; and in my own case I seem to find little dif- 
ficulty in distinguishing these essential convictions from other moral 
convictions which I also have, which are merely fallible opinions 
based on an imperfect study of the workings for good or evil of 
certain institutions or types of action’’ (p. 20 note 1). Thus it is 
self-evident, for example, that to make a promise is to create a moral 
claim on us in someone else (ibid.), that there are duties of fidelity, 
reparation, justice, beneficence, etc. (p. 21), that a state of affairs 
in which the good are happy and the bad unhappy is better than one 
in which the good are unhappy and the bad happy (p. 58), that 
virtue, pleasure, the allocation of pleasure to the virtuous, and 
knowledge are intrinsically good (p. 140). Hence a proposition is 
considered established whenever it is shown that its denial leads 
one to contradict any such intuitive judgment. The advantage of 
maintaining that there is intuitive moral knowledge, or that some 
relatively material propositions concerning morals are self-evident, 
is obvious. It enables one in the search for methods of resolving 
doubt as to the right way to act, to dispense with the claim that there 
is a single character to all that is good, or to all that is right, or that 
there need be any constant relation between the two. It becomes 
possible to treat both right and good as ultimate qualities, and to 
list underived though classified, whatever is found to be right or 
good. The assumption of self-evident propositions therefore under- 
lies the whole position. Its tremendous difficulties will be discussed 
below. 

(2) A sharp distinction is drawn between the thing done or 
initiation of change, which is an ‘‘act’’ and may be called ‘‘right,’’ 
but not ‘‘morally good,’’ and the doing or initiating of change from 
a certain motive, which is an ‘‘action’’ and may be ‘‘morally good’’ 
but may not properly be spoken of as ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘wrong.’’ Thus, 
if one man keeps a promise because it is his duty, another because he 
is likely to gain from it, the first action is morally good, the second 
action not, but the act of keeping a promise is in both cases right. 
It is obvious that this distinction is itself derivative from a sharp 
separation of the motive and the nature of the thing done, or, what 
really amounts to the same thing, the end and the means meant to 
attain it. Yet this is assumed rather than analysed in the book, 
and its corroboration seems to lie in (@) the view that our duty is 
to do certain things, not to do them from certain motives since the 
latter are not always in our power and it can not be a duty to do 
what is not in one’s power; (b) the common notion that a person 
may do the right thing from an evil motive. 

(3) As for ‘‘right,’’ Mr. Ross decides it is an irreducible notion 
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(p. 12). In practice, it is always a case of recognizing the intrinsic 
rightness of a certain type of act, not depending on its consequences 
but on its own nature. There is no reason to believe that every act 
that is our duty is so for one and the same reason (p. 24), i.e., that 
there is a single common character to all right acts in virtue of 
which they are right. For that would imply that my neighbors 
stand to me in only one morally significant relation, for example, 
that of being possible beneficiaries by my action. Asa matter of fact, 
they may stand to me in many relations, e.g., promisee or promisor, 
friend to friend, creditor to debtor, child to parent, and each rela- 
tion is the foundation of a prima facie duty (p. 19). A rough out- 
line of prima facie duties is attempted (p. 21). It is, of course, 
recognized that in any particular situation several prima facie 
duties are usually incumbent on a man. In that case whether an 
act is a duty proper or actual duty ‘‘depends on all the morally 
significant kinds it is an instance of”’ (p. 20). But how one is to 
decide, when there is a conflict, which prima facie duty is more in- 
eumbent than any other, is not clearly indicated. It is suggested 
that this difficulty of finding a readily applicable criterion of right 
conduct is shared by all theories, and that perhaps the only way is 
to study the particular situation in question; for ‘‘being one’s duty 
is a toti-resultant attribute, one which belongs to an act in virtue 
of its whole nature and nothing less than this’’ (p. 28). Yet it is 
hinted (p. 25) that some prima facie duties may in themselves be 
more stringent than others. The conclusion in any particular case 
is always only probable. 

(4) The various senses in which the term ‘‘good’’ is used are 
earefully distinguished. The attributive uses include the idea of 
success or efficiency in its application to persons, and ministering to 
some human interest or achieving a purpose in its application to 
things. The strict predicative use of the term is absolute; e.g., 
courage or pleasure is not a successful or useful instance of a species, 
nor comparatively good (i.e., rising above the average of its kind). 
Of these goods some are instrumental, being the means to the other, 
which are intrinsic goods. Ethics is concerned with wholes which 
are intrinsically good. But Mr. Ross finds no presumption for the 
view that there is one characteristic by virtue of which all things 
that are good, are good. He examines several such proposed 
grounds of goodness, rejecting in turn, after detailed consideration, 
Professor Perry’s claim that it is ‘‘being an object of interest,’’ and 
Professor Urban’s that value is a specific form of objectivity. He 
concludes that it is facts that have ultimate value (p. 113), and that 
good is a quality. But it is consequential, not fundamental, in that 
anything possesses it only in virtue of having some other character- 
istic. Value is a ‘‘genuine resultant’’ (p. 122). 
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On inspection only four things are found to be intrinsically good, 
‘‘virtue, pleasure, the allocation of pleasure to the virtuous, and 
knowledge (and in a less degree right opinion)’’ (p. 140). The 
chapters on Degrees of Goodness and Moral Goodness contain much 
that is valuable in the analysis of the intrinsic goods; they attempt 
to discover modes of comparison within each, and also in judging 
between these goods themselves. Some of the latter, it is suggested, 
may lie in different orders or dimensions of value so as to be in- 
commensurable. A detailed analysis and criticism of these chapters 
would be desirable but is here impossible; I have therefore limited 
myself to those issues fundamental to the system. We may note 
finally that the relation of rightness and goodness follows largely 
from the propositions already established. Both right and good 
are qualities and both intrinsic. The goodness of a right act, how- 
ever, is not intrinsic, but instrumental. Doing it from a good 
motive does have value, but the act itself can only be valuable as 
producing something good. It is interesting to observe that beauty 
in the same way is said to be an instrumental value, productive of 
esthetic enjoyment. Beauty itself is identified as the power in 
objects of producing this result. 

Each of the above topics requires examination, especially the 
first two since they include the implicit assumptions of the position. 

(1) The assumption of the method involves two separate claims. 
The first, that the function of ethics is by means of reflection, to 
systematize and render consistent the body of our ethical convic- 
tions, might be accepted even by those holding a far different theory 
of right and good. They might, for example, state the function of 
ethics as the discovery by reflection of what men really desire. 
They would add, however, reflection on experience, and instead of 
appealing ultimately to men’s honest opinions of right and wrong, 
they would judge by men’s honest opinions of what they really want. 

The second claim, however, that some relatively material propo- 
sitions concerning morals are self-evident, is open to serious objec- 
tions : 

(a) Anthropological evidence, showing great differences of be- 
lief as to what acts are right, renders it at least possible that some 
of our ‘‘knowledge”’ is a product of education and social influences 
which may come to be revised. It is to be noted that on Mr. Ross’s 
distinction of motive from act, this evidence which can establish the 
act but is sometimes compelled to guess at the motive, becomes all 
the stronger. 

(c) The whole history of self-evident propositions in the natural, 
theological, ethical, and even mathematical sciences renders any 
claim for intuitive material propositions suspect, even apart from 
opening the question of the nature of intuitive formal principles. 
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(c) A great objection is that on this view moral judgments in 
addition to being isolable are declared to be in need of no evidence. 
The whole process of their discovery becomes therefore only a 
psychological clarification in no sense providing evidence for the 
judgments in question. One feels tempted, as Mr. Joseph is, ‘‘to 
say that if there is no one reason for the one fact about all these 
various actions, that we ought to do them, there is no reason. And 
then the conviction that we ought to do them might be in danger of 
seeming irrational’’ (pp. 67-68). 

(d) The matter may be pressed with regard to the very proposi- 
tions Mr. Ross finds self-evident. That freedom is intrinsically 
good, or being a successful instance of a kind, seems to me on re- 
flection to be quite as self-evident as that knowledge, virtue, or 
pleasure are intrinsically good. And if it be claimed that the 
goodness of freedom, of activity or achievement, depends on the 
specific kind, the same is surely true of knowledge or pleasure. 
That a whole in which freedom was compounded with other elements 
might be judged bad, is no reason why its own goodness should not 
be recognized. Difficulties also arise with regard to the list of kinds 
of acts that are right, by virtue of which prima facie duties are gen- 
erated. For (to elaborate on Plato’s illustration) it can not be 
right to return to a man who has meanwhile become insane, weapons 
whose return one has promised on a certain day. On Mr. Ross’s 
position it would be said, I think, that the duties of justice and non- 
maleficence are here more stringent than that of fidelity. But the 
‘plain man’”’ would assert bluntly that in this case it was wrong to 
keep a promise. And it is difficult to see why it is any the less an 
instance of failing to keep a promise by being an instance of other 
types of acts prima facie duties to do which may here prevail. But 
if this is so it can not be self-evident that to keep a promise is right. 
There seem at first sight two ways out of the difficulty. One is to 
make a distinction analogous to that between murder and killing. 
But this is question-begging since murder here can only mean wrong 
killing, and wrong would imply some other standard. The second 
way is that followed by Mr. Ross in the distinction between prima 
facie duty and actual duty. But if the former means some cir- 
cumstance in the situation which would determine my duty, were 
there no stronger determinant, one might as well say that it is what 
would be right if it were not here wrong. On the other hand, if it 
means what actually has weight in the decision of one’s duty, I can 
not see how without some antecedent hypothesis or conception of 
morality the morally relevant relationships may be selected from the 
indefinite number of relationships exemplified in any particular 
situation. The conception of a prima facie duty seems valid only if 
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it be taken to mean ‘‘a hypothesis as to what is my duty.’’ The 
outline of prima facie duties may therefore be interpreted as a set 
of hypotheses suggesting relevant factors in resolving doubt as to 
the right way to act in particular situations. Obviously, then, 
‘‘right ’? can not mean the same in the particular situations as it 
does in the hypothesis. I suggest that the term is used with sys- 
tematic ambiguity, just as ‘‘true’’ is when it is said that it is true 
that an incident occurred, that vitamins build up the body, that 
particles attract each other inversely as the square of their distance 
and directly as the product of their masses. If this is so, then some 
kind of a theory of levels of abstraction, or perhaps something 
analogous to a theory of types, is required to distinguish such propo- 
sitions as ‘‘To do this here and now is right,’’ ‘‘To keep a promise 
is right,’’ ‘‘To make reparation for a wrong is right,’’ ‘‘To bring 
about the best in any situation is right.’’ At any rate there seems 
little ground for treating material moral propositions differently 
from material propositions in general, by declaring the former self- 
evident while recognizing the latter as at most only highly probable. 
All general moral propositions such as ‘‘to keep a promise is right’’ 
must therefore be interpreted as referring to a class of situations in 
which the relative frequency of that kind of act being performed to 
the right act being performed is comparatively high. Or in case 
of the more abstract rule, the same process is implied with respect 
to its logical consequences in less abstract rules. The whole treat- 
ment is precisely identical with that by which any hypothesis is 
established as highly probable. Finally, the greater certainty of 
the rule when compared to any particular instance is equally char- 
acteristic of all established hypotheses or principles—its being 
greater than any instance does not imply its independence of all 
instances. 

In view of its difficulties and of this possibility of developing 
an alternative position which will bring moral propositions under 
the same logical treatment as all material propositions, it seems to 
me inevitable that the doctrine of such self-evident moral proposi- 
tions be given up. I have not meant, however, simply to invert Mr. 
Ross’s claim that the rightness of a particular act is determined by 
all the morally significant kinds it is an instance of, and to suggest 
that there is an independent criterion of rightness in particular 
situations, out of which the moral rules are merely generalized. 
That would be to oversimplify as the hedonist does. The analogy 
of law and justice may perhaps be clarifying. The courts or other 
arbiters aim at justice. Laws are developed to guide and check 
them and while they articulate or express justice they are contin- 
ually modified by being administered in fresh and diverse situations. 
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Of course the analogy is not exact since the courts may have the 
partially independent ideal of moral justice. But a similar réle 
is played in moral judgments by the ideal of a form of life which is 
good. General moral rules are probable judgments as to the struc- 
ture of such a form of life, for some of which the evidence is over- 
whelming. Rules and particular right acts advance side by side, 
each modifying and supporting the other. Eventually very highly 
probable judgments may be made, but they do not stand inde- 
pendently of the whole developed system of principles and particular 
judgments as evidence. 

That is why Mr. Joseph seems to me to be correct in stressing 
continually as he does, the form of life or wider system to which 
judgments of right and good refer. ‘‘We must look beyond the 
particular action not to its effects but to the rule of action of which 
it is a manifestation. This, however, is not enough. We must look 
to the whole form of life in some community, to which all the actions 
manifesting this rule would belong, and ask whether it or some 
other form of life is better, which would be lived by the community 
instead, if this rule were not helping to determine it’’ (p. 98). ‘‘As 
the problem of a particular action drives us to compare the life 
which would be lived through the working of its rule therein with 
the life animated by another, so the problem of a rule drives us on 
to consider the life that would be lived, if a more comprehensive 
form than this rule yields were at work therein, realizing itself 
sometimes through acts covered by the rule, and sometimes not’’ 
(pp. 102-103). The apparent immediacy of many of our moral 
judgments is no argument against an implicit recognition of all 
this. ‘‘No one owes to do anything, except in virtue of what he is, 
and what others are, and the situation in which he and they are 
placed; and if he is to be conscious of some particular obligation, 
he must be conscious, however inexplicitly, of all that’’ (p. 50). 
Similarily Mr. Joseph believes that obligations are not a heap and 
unconnected (p. 107). Both good and right are to be understood 
ultimately in terms of a form of life which is itself ultimately good. 
Rightness, where not instrumental, is a sort of goodness expressing 
the rules of that form of life (p. 92). Goodness itself is a kind of 
unitary character, and where it is not to be found in particulars 
called good, we must look beyond to the whole of which they are a 
part (p. 84). 

Finally, Mr. Joseph takes care to point out (p. 71) that we may 
begin with a vague apprehension of the character of goodness and 
as our search advances we will come to understand more and more 
what the character is, as well as what objects possess it. This is the 
interplay of rules and instances which I suggested above. As a 
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consequence neither can be more than highly probable, nor can 
either be without the other for support, nor both without reference 
to the system they express. 

(2) The distinction between an act which alone may be right, 
and an action which includes the motive and alone may be morally 
good, is challenged by Mr. Joseph on the ground that ethics is not 
concerned with merely physical change, and no action is, except in 
being done, in which case it is done with a motive (p. 43). Chapters 
III-V are devoted to a thorough and, I think, convincing refutation 
of the distinction and a reply to possible objections. The same con- 
clusion could also be reached by an analysis of ‘‘motive,’’ which Mr. 
Ross tends to take as a fundamental category. For, to have a motive 
for an act means merely that an introductory or concomitant part 
of it is thinking upon a portion of the whole act selected in view of 
its desirable relation to a wider context. Hence to disregard the 
motive is to tear a portion of the act from the whole and to treat a 
man’s waking movements as if he were walking in his sleep. It 
can therefore be a duty to have a certain motive (i.e., train ourselves 
to reflect on certain relationships rather than others in our move- 
ments) even though we may not be able to acquire them at once, 
just as it may be a man’s duty to stop excessive drinking though 
he can not become temperate all at once. 

(3) I have already discussed the relation of prima facie duties 
and actual duties. But the question of a common character to all 
right acts deserves more attention. Mr. Ross seems to imply (p. 24) 
that if there is a common character to right acts there will only be 
one act that is right to which all others will be reducible. This 
indicates a confusion of formal and material. For right and good 
need not be genera, but as Aristotle recognized, like unity and being, 
they may be one kar dvadoyiav, in the sense of exhibiting or being 
part of a like structure. One of the most clarifying sections of Mr. 
Joseph’s account is his distinction between the two senses in which 
the word ‘‘right’’ is used (one as ‘‘obligatory,’’ the other as the 
character in the act which is the ground of the obligation), and his 
insistence that the first of these is not an adequate substitute for 
the failure to find a common character in the second. He rejects as 
that character ‘‘conducive to the greatest good’’ because it fails to 
account for the cases in which ‘‘acting to secure something is judged 
good or better, but what is to be secured is not’’ (p. 96). Hence 
he concludes that the rightness of right actions, where not instru- 
mental, lies in the goodness of the system to which they belong and 
which they support. Such a view has in its favor that it retains 
some community with the non-moral conception of right as ‘‘fitting 
in’’ to an implied or given context. Further, it definitely treats 
good as the fundamental ethical notion. 
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(4) Mr. Joseph’s account of goodness differs radically from Mr. 
Ross’s. He takes it to be not a quality, but a kind of unitary char- 
acter: the only account of the goodness of a poem is really the poem 
itself (p. 79). When such a character is not found in a subject of 
which goodness is asserted, it must be sought in a wider whole which 
that subject in part constitutes. Thus some sounds, colors, scents, 
emotions, are good, but only as being elements in a life or experi- 
ence which is good (p. 84). Mr. Joseph thinks such a unitary char- 
acter can be achieved by a community of men with diverse capacities 
and needs if they are conscious of a common purpose to attain a form 
of mutually adjusted lives and work through principles which ex- 
press that form of life (p. 118). ‘‘The goodness of this common 
life would be the unitary goodness of the whole system; it would 
consist in these lives lived together.’’ A suggestion that what are 
mistakenly called bad impulses are perhaps bad direction of some 
impulse (p. 126) furthers this view, and the book ends with the 
opinion that if all conflict of interests is to be resolved on principles 
of right, ‘‘there ought to be a good absolute, the form of which would 
determine what the lives of all in the common world should be’’ 
(p. 185). This is, however, a metaphysical problem, and Mr. 
Joseph’s preference ought to be distinguished from his logical 
analysis of goodness. For if goodness consists in a unitary char- 
acter, then the extent of the material unified is strictly irrelevant, 
unless extensiveness is also part of goodness. But this Mr. Joseph 
has not asserted. Therefore his analysis of the nature of goodness 
holds irrespective of the assumption he seems to imply, that a real 
unity can not be achieved unless it is all-inclusive. If we reject this 
metaphysics, as I would feel inclined to do, we may still accept his 
formal analysis, realizing as a result that every judgment of value 
has an arbitrary basis of a point of view, inasmuch as there is a 
choice of the material to be unified. Thus an individual might even 
achieve a unitary character by the relative repression of part of his 
makeup. If this is so, good is a formal concept, applicable only on 
the basis of a previous material and therefore contingent preference. 

The same position can be reached starting from Mr. Ross’s 
analysis. When he says, for example, that courage is intrinsically 
good, we may come to believe on reflection that this really is synoptic 
for courage is a good to, ie., good for, ‘‘man’’ being understood, and 
we may take man to mean a being having certain needs, desires, 
capacities—in short, interests. But by interests we mean demands 
for what satisfies or is to one’s interest, not as Mr. Ross frequently 
takes Professor Perry to mean, objects of approval. And goodness 
becomes again the unitary character in the process of living. 

On the whole Mr. Ross’s position is so thoroughly developed, that 
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many on that side of the ethical fence would be bound to end up in 
it if they followed their assumption to a logical conclusion. It has 
therefore seemed worth while to stress these assumptions, even 
though it has meant omitting reference to important portions of 
the book. Likewise, owing to a conviction that Mr. Joseph’s analysis 
of ‘‘right’’ is of lasting importance, and that of good, if divorced 
from extraneous assumptions, only slightly less so, his discussion of 
freedom has not been touched. 


ABRAHAM EDEL. 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw YorK. 


Before and After Socrates. Francis Macponaup Cornrorp. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1932. x-+ 113 pp. 


The author of this little book, who is now Professor of Ancient 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, has made many inter- 
esting and valuable contributions to the study of his subject, and the 
present volume is no exception. The four chapters were originally 
lectures delivered at Cambridge, and the author makes the following 
statement of his purpose: ‘‘It seemed clear that Socrates must be 
taken as the central figure in the period allotted to me, and that my 
business was to convey the significance of his conversion of philosophy 
from the study of Nature to the study of human life.’’ He there- 
fore ‘‘tried so to describe the early Ionian science as to show why it 
failed to satisfy Socrates,’’ and has treated the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle as ‘‘attempts to carry into the interpretation of the world 
the consequences of Socrates’ discovery.’’ 

Ionian science, we are told, had culminated in a complete mate- 
rialism, which resolved the whole world into an ‘‘invisible game of 
billiards.’’ Socrates rejected the current speculations about nature 
because they were dogmatic, and because they did not further man’s 
knowledge of himself and of the right way to live. The great and 
revolutionary achievement of Socrates was the discovery that the true 
self was not the body but the soul. By the soul he meant the seat of 
self-knowledge and of self-rule. His mission was to substitute for 
the morality of conformity an ideal of spiritual manhood ‘‘rising 
above the commonly acknowledged bounds of human ecapacity.’’ 

Plato carried still further the Socratic search for the ends of 
living, and transformed it into a system of the world. From Py- 
thagoras Plato learned how the Socratic conception could be ex- 
tended beyond human concerns, and he proceeded to link the doc- 
trine of final causes and of absolute forms with the perfect truths 
of mathematics and the perfectible immortal soul. Disbelievers in 
Platonism were to be offered the alternative of conversion or death, 
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and a few philosophers were to have supreme authority over the 
many unwise. Cornford very gently criticizes the aristocratic com- 
monwealth of Plato as a ‘‘compromise’’ with the Socratic principles 
of self-knowledge and self-rule; it would seem rather to be a com- 
plete abandonment of those principles. We have heard a great deal 
in recent years, from Professor A. E. Taylor and the deeply re- 
gretted Professor Burnet, of the absolute truthfulness with which 
Plato portrayed Socrates, but there is a whole world of difference be- 
tween the stimulating negative criticism which Socrates applied to 
the Athenians and the brutal tyranny of Plato’s philosopher-king 
or of the nocturnal council in the Laws. If we ask ourselves why 
philosophers have always tended to apologize for these features of 
the Platonic state, the answer probably is that philosophers, even 
now, imagine that the evil inherent in dictatorial power is somehow 
exorcized if the philosopher be himself the dictator. It is perhaps 
permissible to point out that Plato justified his appetite for dic- 
tatorship by his faith in the utter correctness of his own dialectic, 
and that such faith, in Plato or in any other man, comes perilously 
close to being self-worship. 7 

The Stoies (p. 83) receive undeserved credit for being the first to 
perceive the need of a genuine universal morality, which should not be 
‘farrested at the boundaries of the city-state, nor yet of the nation.”’ 
Long before the Stoics, Democritus had said yuxns ayabns marpis 6 
xooyos Eburras, ‘‘the whole universe is the fatherland of the good soul.’’ 
And this is no isolated maxim; the political views of Democritus are 
far more sensible and liberal than those of Plato and Aristotle. 

Cornford’s chapter on Aristotle is a fresh and thoughtful treat- 
ment of a familiar subject. Aristotle, says Cornford, has renounced 
the Platonic expedient of the divine artist; he denies ‘‘the separate 
existence of ideal Forms, and with the disappearance of the model, 
the creator too must disappear.’’ By the concept of potentiality, 
Aristotle escaped the ‘‘abhorrent notion of an absolute beginning of 
existence.’’ By its help, he was able to describe the observed proc- 
esses of life, without ‘‘building a world of ideal reality to overarch 
the stream of temporal becoming.’’ This is an ingenious and prob- 
ably correct statement of what Aristotle thought he had accom- 
plished by the invention of potentiality ; the specific form, itself im- 
mortal, would travel through an unending series of individuals. On 
these terms, he could criticize Plato. But his criticism was unjust, 
for the moment that Aristotle left the field of biology, of engendered 
animals, to give his account of the eternal movement of the heavens, 
he was compelled to posit the existence of the pure immaterial form 
of God, the Unmoved Mover of the universe. In pure forms there is 
no potentiality, there is only actuality; and in them there is no 
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change whatever. Thus Aristotle was led, by his own conviction that 
the immutable is superior to the mutable, to believe in a God whose 
thought is wholly self-contained, and who can neither know nor act 
upon the universe. 

In this connection Cornford utters a vigorous protest against the 
Aristotelian God, ‘‘whose function, in relation to the world, is the 
same as that of the intelligence in Anaxagoras’ system.’’ Why, he 
asks, did philosophers retain the word ‘‘God’’ as the name for a fac- 
tor in their systems ‘‘that no one could possibly regard as an object 
of worship, far less of love’’? The answer to this question is crucial 
to our understanding of Greek philosophy. Cornford, and a good 
many other students, are the victims of modern associations of 
thought in this respect; they feel that it was the duty of the Greeks 
to confine their use of the word ‘‘God’’ (theos) to something that was 
the object of religious worship. But the Greeks always used the 
word ‘‘theos’’ to refer to something that was primarily a power in 
this universe; any power superior to that of man was a god. Re- 
ligious worship was purely a secondary consequence and a recogni- 
tion of human inferiority. Aristotle used the word ‘‘theos’’ of his 
Unmoved Mover precisely because he believed that the Unmoved 
Mover was the supreme power in the universe. To him, that power 
was worshipful; worship does not consist merely in offering sacri- 
fices. To the modern critic, that power appears not to be worship- 
ful, precisely because the modern critic does not believe in that 
power and is not a convert to the philosophy of Aristotle. Even in 
the modern world, a god that is stripped of his power by the proc- 
esses of thought ceases to be much of a god. When we apply this 
truth to the history of Greek philosophy we shall see that a radical 
revision of a good many current legends is necessary. Plato and 
Aristotle denounced most of their predecessors as atheists and mate- 
rialists; and their denunciations have been naively repeated ever 
since. Their predecessors, including the Ionians, had arrived at 
various conclusions about the supreme power in the universe; each 
man naturally believed in his own conclusion, and was never tempted 
to be polite to the supreme gods set up by his rivals. If we are in 
doubt about this, we may observe the same tendency at work among 
modern philosophers, issuing in the same misunderstandings of his- 
tory and in the same frustration. That Cornford is really aware 
of this is shown by his profound remark that with Aristotle ‘‘the 
philosophy of aspiration has become an inverted mechanism.’’ 

R. K. Hack. 


UnIvERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 
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Spinoza: A Life of Reason. ABpraHamM Wo.urson. New York: 
Modern Classics Publishers. 1932. Pp. 347. 


Human memory is capricious. No one seems to have noticed 
the 2400th anniversary of Socrates’ birth, which took place two 
years ago. Scanty attention was paid last year to Locke’s tercen- 
tenary. But Spinoza’s share in human gratitude and recollection, 
no doubt well deserved, was quite great, and a veritable flood of 
literature acknowledged the interest of our contemporaries in the 
thinker. 

Mr. Wolfson, the author of Spinoza, has given us a readable and 
interesting biography. He evidently has not spared his efforts in 
gathering material to shed light on the mental development of the 
philosopher and on the influences which shaped or directed his mind. 
There is much unity in the book, for its author avoids entering con- 
troversial points, and prefers to tell the entire story as he sees it. 

Mr. Wolfson is an enthusiast. He admires Spinoza and, as it 
seems, is anxious to give us as attractive a portrait of the thinker 
as can be done. However, I am afraid that Mr. Wolfson loves his 
Spinoza a little too much, and zealously tries to conceal even the 
slightest blemish in the philosopher’s life and powers. I do not 
understand the need of representing a noble man, such as Spinoza 
undoubtedly was, in still nobler colors. Indeed, how can one do 
justice to a man by being unjust to him? Spinoza certainly does 
not require to be ‘‘sold’’ to his readers: he was a thinker great 
enough to stand on his own merits. 

But Mr. Wolfson is jealously guarding the reputation of his 
man. He can not tolerate even the possibility of anybody being 
equal or superior to Spinoza. Descartes thus becomes a minor 
thinker in comparison. ‘‘We are now prepared to see,’’ says Mr. 
Wolfson, ‘‘how much keener was Spinoza’s philosophical insight 
than Descartes’. The first step of Descartes’ method . .. was to 
doubt everything until he reached an indubitably clear and distinct 
idea. However, what was the first unshakably clear and distinct 
idea that Descartes achieved by his method? All he actually dis- 
covered was his own ego in the mental act of doubting’’ (p. 153). 
‘‘Apart from his contributions to mathematics, and despite all his 
worldly interests and versatility,’’ we read, ‘‘Descartes never 
reached the heights of wisdom that characterize the serene and ex- 
alted attachment to truth on the part of Spinoza. ... He was 
convinced that the achievement of Truth was preferable to Fame or 
Expediency. This conviction and the simple but resolute manner 
in which he carried it out in his daily life, would suffice by itself 
to set Spinoza high above Descartes in the ranks of philosophers. 
What a tremendous moral contrast there was between the self-con- 
fident, worldly, and opportunistic French courtier, and the modest, 
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retiring and self-disciplined lens-grinder!’’ (pp. 156-157). Poor 
Descartes! 

Leibniz fares no better. ‘‘The so-called Pre-Established Har- 
mony which Leibniz had to introduce in order to keep his monads 
developing concordantly is a poor logical subterfuge in comparison 
with Spinoza’s simpler dictum: ‘The order and connection of things 
is the same as the order and connection of ideas’’’ (p. 287). The 
stupid controversy concerning Leibniz’s alleged plagiarism is, as 
one would expect, taken seriously. ‘‘Sad to relate,’’ exclaims Mr. 
Wolfson, ‘‘Spinoza was rather ill repaid for sharing his inmost 
and deepest metaphysical thoughts with the diplomatic philosopher. 
Leibniz actually used some of the concepts he gleaned from Spi- 
noza’s discussion and writings without acknowledging his debt to 
the less-known Jew. When he did mention Spinoza it was only in 
the most evasive and slighting manner’’ (p. 280). 


RaupH B. WINN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We reget to announce the sudden death at his summer home at 
Cape May, N. J., of Woodbridge Riley, Professor of Philosophy at 
Vassar College. Professor Riley was born in New York City, May 
20, 1869. He received the degrees from Yale University of A.B. in 
1892, A.M. in 1898, and Ph.D. in 1902. He was instructor of 
English at New York University, 1897-1898; acting professor of 
philosophy, University of New Brunswick, 1902-1904; Johnston re- 
search scholar, Johns Hopkins University, 1904-1907; professor of 
philosophy at Vassar College since 1908. 

Among his publications are the following: The Founder of 
Mormonism, 1902; American Philosophy, 1907; American Thought— 
From Puritanism to Pragmatism, 1915; enlarged edition, 1923; Le 
Géme Américain, 1921; The Faith, Falsity and Failure of Christian 
Science (joint author) 1925; From Myth to Reason, 1926; Men and 
Morals, 1929 ; The Meaning of Mysticism, 1930. 
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